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DELINEATIONS OF 


as 
~ 1 


We have before us a sketch by Me. 
English artist of great celebrity residing at Rome, 


X9 SRG, 


Severn, an 


of which the above wood engraving by Mr. Lossing 
is, as far as possible, a fac-simile. The engraving 
falls, however, somewhat short of the charming ex- 
pression of the original drawing.—The subject is 
one of those poctical creations of Shakspeare of 
which we necessarily make a picture in our own 
minds as we read; but as to the adequate 
sentation of which, in the same degree, no eflect of 


repre - 
the sister art of painting, however successful, is 
altogether equal. ‘The painter can only seize upon 
one point of view ; the poet has the control of time 
and space, and presents us a sucecssion of images 
harmonizing with and strengthening the leading 


a 





FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 


idea. "The lines which we have placed under Mr. 


Severn’s sketch tell the story of the friendship of 
Hermia and Helena, as far as can be shown in one 
But the 
"The whole passage is to be found in the 


act of “ 


action. poct gives us a suce 


actions. 


third A Mid-summer Night’s Dream ;” 


in which ELelena, who fancies she has been injured 
by her friend Hermia, breaks out into the following 
inost beautiful apostrophe : 


* Tujurious Hermia! most ungrateful maid! 

Have you conspired, have you with these contrived 
To bait me with this foul derision ? 

Is all the counsel that we too have shared, 

‘The sister vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us—O, and is all forget ? 

All sehool-days’ friendship. childhood innocence 7 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 


cession of 


Have with our neelds created both one flower. 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem! 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 
Aud will you rend our ancient love asunder, 
To join with men in scorning your poor friend 1? 
It isnot friendly, "tis not maidenty: 

Our sex, as Well as |, may chide you for it; 
Though U alone do feel the injury.” 


What a simple picture is this of the every-day 
life of two maidens growing together in love and 
confidence, as thousands still grow ; and yet how 
The 


confidenee 


exquisitely poctical in its literal truth. “coun- 


sel” shared together—the little vradu- 
ally ripening into the revealing of the inmost heart, 
and thus becoming “ sisters’ vows’—the longing 
to meet, the dread to part —the common occupation, 
such as Mr. Severn has exhibited, but accompanied 
with that crowning circumstance : 


“Roth warbling of one song, both in one key.” 


He that wrote this charming description is, of 


all pocts, the one who has left us the truest delin- 


eations of , the in- 


the tenderness, the constancy 
trepidity and the purity of woman. 


As You Like It,” 


dramatic 


Rosalind and Celia, in pre- 


sent a most attractive exhibition of fe- 


male friendship. Shakspeare has again, with his 


innate knowledge of human character, made the 


strength of the affection of Celia for Rosalind de- 


pend upon habit and long companionship. She 


remonstrates against her father’s determination to 


banish Rosalind, in these words : 


“If she be a traitor, 
Why so am L; we still have slept together, 
Rose at an instant, learned, played, eat together; 
And whereso’er we went, like Juno's swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable.” 


Shakspeare has painted the existence of friend- 


ship among men, as in the instance of Antonio 


and Bassanio, in the “ Merchant of Venice ;” and 


in that most touching description of the deaths of 
York and Suffolk, in * Henry V.” 


*Sulfolk first died; and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him, when ingore he lay ensteeped, 
And takes him by the beard ; kisses the gashes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 

And cries aloud, * Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk! 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven ; 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly a breast ; 
As, in this glorious and well-foughten field, 
We kept together in our chivalry © 

Upon these words Teame, and cheered him tp; 
He smiled me in the face, caus 
And, witha feeble gripe, says, 
Commend my 


ht me his band, 
* Dear, my bord, 


ervice lO my sovereign.’ 


* 
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So didhe turn, and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw bis wounded arm, and kissed his lips; 
And so, espoused to death, with blood he sealed 
A testament of noble ending love.’’ 


wo~ 


Yet in this glorious picture there is high and 
hereic impulse—the sternness as well as the ten- 
derness of chivalry blending in the friendship of 
the heroes. 


I 


men, which is gencrally the strongest among those } 


who are struggling over the same rough path of 
life. ‘The friendship of mere companionship, with- 
out firmer ties, seldom lasts beyond the age of 


boyhood, and then we go our own selfish and soli- | 


Leontes and Polixenes, in the * Win- 
were the friends of childhood : 


tary ways. 
ter’s Tale,” 


“ We were as twinned lambs, thatdid frisk ? the sun, 
Aud bleat the one at the other.” 


Yet the remembrance could not preserve them 
from deadly hatred and suspicion. 
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THE GIPSY MOTHER; 
Or, the Mliserics of Wuforced Marviage. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Tur days that intervened between Mr. Danna’s 
communication to him, and that fixed for Fanny's 
marriage, were passed by Denzil in a state of de- 
liriun. Every hour seemed to increase his wreteh- 
edness, and it was only in the presence of his 
mother, and from his regard to her feelings, that he 
could control the expression of his despair. 

From Mr. Danna, who was a regular visitor every 
day, he learned that the inarrlage ceremony Was to 
be solemmmized in St. James’ Church, and that the 
bride and bridegroom were to depart immediately 
for Cumberland, where Mr. Levison was in a few 
weeks to join them. 

Fanny, Mr. Danna said, had resigned all her 
opposition to her father’s wishes, and Mr. Levison 
was so rejoiced at the near termination of all his 
fears and anxieties, that he, at Earl Racburn’s per- 
suasion, had given a carte blanche to Mr. Danna 
to settle Charles’ affairs, and enable him and his 
wife to join in the nuptial festivities. —Charles 
was, therefore, released from his confinement, and 
had, for the present, taken up his residence with 
Mr. Miss Onee only, 


Montgomery ventured to inquire of Mr. Danna i 


Danna and Somerville. 
Fanny seemed contented and happy. 

“ TL have not seen her myself tor the last ten 
days when I have called,” replied Mr. Danna ; 
* but L learn frou: Rosa, who ts to officiate as one 
of her brideimaids, that she appears in high spirits, 
though Rosa says she sometimes thinks they are 
rather feigned than real, and that her looks often 
contradict her words and manners.” 

* T will see her once more,” thought Denzil; 
“and that, 1 hope, will be the last time.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, on the evening 
preceding the important day, he informed his moth- 
er that he was going out early on the following 
morning, and should probably not return till late 
in the evening, and therefore requested she would 
not wait dinner for hun. Mrs. Montgomery’s eyes 
expressed considerable surprise and curiosity ut 
this announcement ; but Denzil continued to main- 
tuin his assumed calmness, and he bade her good 
night with a degree of cheerfulness in his manner, 
which completely lulled all suspicion that he pur- 
posed anything extraordinary in his unusual absence. 
Montgomery, in reality, had no fixed purpose for 
the 


following duy, except that of once more be- 
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holding the object of his ardent passion, and of being 
convineed, by ocular demonstration, that she had 
indeed renounced him forever ; and when he spoke 
of his absence till the evening, it was only to obvi- 
ate his mother’s uneasiness, and prevent her sus- 


a . ; pecting what was really his object in leaving the 
It is a picture of the friendship of | 


house before her usual breakfast hour. 
From Mr. Danna he had learned that the bridal 


} party were to be at St. James’ precisely at ten 


PO ae 


, o'clock; and nearly an hour before, by means of 


a bribe to the pew-opencr, he obtained admission, 
and took his station where he could have a full 


view of the parties entering the church without ‘ 


being himself seen. 

For some time he remained alone ; but the si- 
lence and solemnity of the place, far from tranquil- 
izing, served to increase the intenseness of his 
emotions. Every minute seemed lengthened to an 
hour, and he could searccly believe that his watch 
had not stopped its motion when he, from time to 
time, applied to it, to see whether the moment he 
so dreaded, yet longed for, was near. 
now but five minutes. 


It wanted 
A door opencd, and several 
well-dressed persons, whom he conjectured were 
actuated by curiosity only, were admitted, and took 
their seats in different parts of the church. 

Montgomery turned impatiently from them. It 
seemed to him profanation that the eyes of stran- 
gers should gaze upon a ceremony to him so awful 
and important. 

Again the church-door opened. Tle heard 
slight buzz which informed him they were at hand, 
and in another moment he beheld Fanny, her 
cheeks vying in whiteness with the veil which was 
thrown over her head, and her unsteady steps sup- 
ported by one who, though he walked with firm- 


ness and sclf-possession, looked scarcely less agi- 


tated than his companion. <A film seemed, for a 


inoment, to come over Denzil’s eyes, and he sank 


down on the seat of the pew without power to | 


breathe, while the loud throbbing of his heart in- 
creased to the most intense When he 
again raised his eyes, they stood atthe altar. ‘The 
clergyman had opened his book ; but, at that mo- 
ment, a shriek of the most heart-rending anguish 
echoed through the vaulted roof, and a female dart- 
ed towards them, exclaiming, “ My husband !— 
Oh, God! iny husband !” 


Montgomery’s senses seemed to reel. 


agony. 


Could he 
trust the evidence of his eyes! It was his mother. 
In another moment he was at her side, attempting 
to raise her from the ground on which she had fal- 
len, at the fect of Earl Raeburn, who, pale and 
motionless, gazed on her, ¢ xclaiming, * Elinor !— 
Can it be? Has she risen from the graye?” 
“My dear mother!" exelaimed Montgomery, 
“speak to me,” regardless of all but the death-like 
countenance of her whom he now supported in his 
arms ; While he franticly called upon all around for 
assistance to save his beloved mother. “ She has 
fuinted—oh! Denzil, be composed— she will recoy- 
er!” exclaimed Fanny's trembling vo'ce, she 
knelt beside him, and administered the volatils 
which she held in her hands. 


aus 


The surprise and consternation which had, at 
first, paralyzed all present, now yielded to the 
earnest desire to render eve ry assistance to the un- 
fortunate Elinor, and her scarcely less agitated 
husband. 

* You had better retire, my lord,” observed Mr. 
Danna, who retained more presence of mind than 


any of the party, “retire with Mr. Levison, and 
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as soon as Mrs. Montgomery is sufficicntly tecov- 
ered I will x 

“Mrs. Montgomery!” repeated the earl with 
wildness. 





’ and who 


** Is she called by that name 
then is that young man—tell me but that, and [ 
will submit to whatever you propose.” 

“That young man, my lord, is her son, and I 
think I may add, yours; but all will be explained. 
Suffer yourself to be persuaded.” 

“Twill! 1 will! 


. 


are thy ways! 


Great God! how mysterious 
exclaimed Earl Raeburn. 

Leaning on the arm of Mr. Levison his lordship 
quitted the church: but the confident prediction of 


» Mr. Danna, that Elinor would revive, was not ful- 


' filled. 


She revived, indeed, so far as to give evi- 
dent signs that life was not wholly extinet; but 


her glazed eye wandered around without a ray of 


consciousness, and the medical attendant who had 
been hastily summoned, expressed his wish that 
she should be removed to her home without delay. 

“She shall be taken to my house, with your per- 
mission, Montgomery,” observed Mr. Danna.— 
** It is too far for her to be taken to Brompton, and 
she will be better attended.” 

Denzil briefly expressed his gratitude for the 
friendly offer, and his still insensible mother was 


The 


conveyed to one of the carriages in waiting. 


doctor, Miss Somerville and Montgomery himself 


accompanied her; while Mr. Danna took upon 
himself to convey Fanny and Mrs. Charles Levi- 
son, who was also present, to St. James’ Place. 

Soine hours had passed before Mrs. Montgomery 
recovered her recollection. Her son was sitting 
by her bedside when she first spoke: 

*T have not dreamed at all,” she observed, look- 
ing around her. “LT surely saw hun; and he it 


was who was to have married ——Oh, God of 
Heaven! by whatstrange miracle was it that | was 
inspired to go there—but where is he? Will he 
not see the wretched——oh, no—no—yet my son 
—his son—his noble son—he must, he shall ae- 
know ledge.” 

“Tle will, my dear mother. Do not thus agi- 
tate yourself. Mr. Danna has been with him, has 
explained every thing, and he waits only till you 
are sufficiently recovered to bear the agitation, to 
acknowledge, in the presence of all our friends, 
your claims and mine to his affection.” 

* No, no, no,” she exclaimed with emphasis.— 
“T have no claims—I have forfeited all. But let 
him come now, my son—my dear, my noble boy. 
Let him not dclay to satisfy my anxious heart, for 
Lam dying—I feel that Lam dying. Nay, my 
child, look not thus upon me, for my last moments 
will be blest, will be happy. But again I entreat 
you not to delay one moment in summoning him 
to come to me.” 

Rosa stole softly out of the room to communi- 
cate to her uncle the desire of the dying sufferer, 
and svon returned to announce to Montgomery 
that the earl was already in the house and would 
attend immediately. Ina few moments he entered 
the room, and advanced with tolerable firmness, to 
the bedside. Mrs. Montgomery was raised in her 
bed, and supported between her son and Rosa, 
whose attcntions to her were incessant. 

“* Elinor! my own, long-lost, my beloved wife !” 
uttered the carl with difficulty. She stretched out 
her arms to him, and sunk silently in his embrace ; 
und then turning to Denzil, she threw one arm 
around his neck, as if to draw them nearer to each 


other, while a smile of the most exstatie joy irradi 
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ated her countenance ; but the next moment it faded 
uway. 

For many minutes the father and son remained 
silent and motionless, supporting the lifeless form 
of her who was now forever lost to them. 

“She has fainted,” whispered Denzil, turning 
to look for Rosa Somerville, who had retreated from 
the bedside at the moment Earl Racburn had taken 
the place she had before occupied. Rosa hastily 
stepped forward with the nurse, whom she had 
beckoned from the further end of the room. <A 

The ex- 
“It is all 
*T thought it 
I knew that change was for death. 


moment of breathless suspense followed. 
perienced attendant shook her head. 

over,” she observed in a low voice. 
would be so. 
But, thank heaven! she has made a peaceful end.” 

Denzil started. 
ing his lips to the cold forehead, which now seemed 
like marble beneath the touch. He looked up in 
the face of Earl Racburn, and beheld his lips quiv- 
ermg with suppressed emotion, while his eyes re- 
mained firmly fixed on the countenance of her 
whom he had so fondly loved, and to whom that 
love had been the source of so much misery. 

The kind-hearted and thoughtful Rosa had gli- 
ded out of the room at the instant the nurse had 
spoken, and Mr. Danna now entered with the phy- 
sician Whose siguificant look confirmed the fatal 
truth. 

* One mo:ment—only one moment longer,” re- 
turned Earl Raeburn, in reply to Mr. Danna’s en- 
treaty that he would quit the melancholy scene.— 
* Let me gaze one moment longer on that face 
which has for years hovered nightly over my pil- 
” ie 


voice failed, and he veiled his manly brow with his 


low, and which I had long believed was 





hand to conceal the tears which gushed from his 
eyes. 

Mr. Danna’s upraised finger silenced the com- 
mon place remonstrance and condolence which 
the nurse was about to offer. Denzil had remain- 
ed silent and motionless from the moment that he 
discovered that his mother was, indeed, gone for- 
ever; but his lips and cheeks almost vied with the 
paleness of those on which he now impressed a part- 
ing kiss. 

* You are not going thus in silence, my—my 
son,” fultered the Earl, extending his hand, as the 
latter turned to leave the room. Denzil eagerly 
grasped the hand he offered ; ** Another time—not 
now—I cannot,” he uttered, and then burst from 
the room to give vent to the feclings which oppress- 
ed him almost to suffocation. 

Never, perhaps, could any hearts be found in 
which joy and sorrow were more strangely blended 
than in those of Denzil Montgomery and Earl 
Raeburn, when, on the morning after the unfortu- 
nate Elinor’s death, they met in Mr. Danna’s hi- 
brary. ‘The corpse of Mrs. Montgomery had been 
removed, at midnight, to her late residence at 
Brompton, to remain there until its interment.— 
Denzil had watched by her remains until morning, 
when he reeeived the following note from Earl 
Racburn : 

“Can you doubt my anxicty to see and acknowl- 
edge my son? Let not the fatality which has se 
long kept us in ignorance of each other, be imput- 
ed to me as a crime, nor think that I do not fully 
participate in your grief. 1 have learned from Mr. 
Danna some most interesting particul irs of your 
history ; but I have yet much more to learn, that 


1 shall 


I would willingly hear from your own lips. 


“0 


ey 


Her eyes closed—the spirit had fled forever. | 


* Dead!” he exclaimed, press- | 


anxiously await you at Mr. Danna’s, where I trust 
I shall see you soon.” 

Within two hours from the receipt of this, Den- 
zil was introduced into his father’s presence by 
Mr. Danna, who immediately left them together. 
Some time, however, elapsed before cither could 
attain sufficient calinness to enter into those de- 
tails which each were so anxious to hear; and it was 
long before Denzil could command himself to speak 
of his mother, except to utter his grief for her loss 
—a grief which was heightened by the cireumstan- 
ces which had hastened it. She had died, he said, 
just at the moment when she beheld her most ar- 
dent wishes realized, when she beheld that happi- 
ness, which had been so long denied her, within 
her grasp. It was, perhaps, fortunate that the af- 
fectionate son could not read all that was passing 
in the heart of his surviving parent, for it would not, 
probably, have increased the respect and affection 
he was disposed to bestow on him, to have known 
that the Earl, however much he regretted the cir- 
culustances attendant on Elinor’s death—however 
deeply he mourned the miseries she had suffered, 
still felt that, had she lived, it would not have been 
in his power to have compensated for those suffer- 
ings in the way which his son seemed to consider 
as natural and indispensable. How could he, bear- 
ing the high name and station he did, publicly ac- 
knowledge and take to his arms as his wife, the un- 
fortunate, who stood branded with disgrace and 
infamy, even though she were really innocent of 
But that was 
Not even her son's fond and filial 


all that had been attributed to her? 
not the case. 
attachment could remove from her the foul stain of 
having taken advantage of the unsuspecting fond- 
ness of the unfortunate Alfred Levison, of secking 
her own aggrandizement at the expense of every 

What 
perjury ? 
and what had been her life since, until the period 


fecling of honor, every principle of morality. 
were her yows at the altar but dclberate 


her son's unexampled affection had rescued her ?— 
No, never; dearly as he loved her, deeply as he 
lamented her fate, never could Elinor have been 
restored to her place in society by his means; and 
as he gazed upon the noble and animated counte- 
nance of the youth who was destined to perpetu- 
ute his name and title, he felt that he could searec- 
ly regret that death had removed that which would 
have proved a barrier to the full indulgence of that 
pride and affection which he was disposed to feel 
for such a son. And he was right. Denzil was 
too tendyrly attached to his mother to reason coolly 
on the subject of her errors, and too unworldly to 
calculate the consequences of his acknowledging 
and protecting her. He dreamed not that, had she 
lived, his father would have hesitated to have done 
Nor did he 


consider that he would have considered himself for- 


her justice in the eyes of the world. 


tunate to have the power of rendering her remain- 
img years happy. Fortunately he was spared the 
uneasiness Which the knowledge of how widely dif- 
ferent were their ideas on this subject would have 
caused ; and, on every point in which the name of 
Klinor was concerned, there existed no difference of 
opinion between them, 

With feelings of the deepest anguish and regret. 
the carl listened to the mournful detail which his son, 
as briefly as possible, gave at his request, of the sor- 
rows and sufferings which had expiated, in his eyes, 
and, he trusted, in the eyes of heaven, all her frail- 
tics and errors. 


The awful death of Tyrrel, the author of those 


errors, the sharer in those calamities which had 
been their consequence, was heard and related with 
shuddering horror. But even on this point, the 
feclings of the father and son differed very essen- 
tially. Denzillamented that hehad not lived to be 
convinced of the cnorinity of his guilt and to have 
endeavored to atone for it; while the earl only con- 
sidered his death as an advantage to society and 
an carthly judgment for crimes which, though they 
had escaped the just punishinent of the law, could 
not elude the vengeance of heaven; “ and that 
nan Was once My Copanion, may more, my most 
intimate friend.” he observed, ** even now I ean 
recall his insinuating tones—the keen glances of 
his penetrating eye, the apparently frank and jovial 
thoughtlessness of his manner—the sparkling wit 
—the ready bon mot, the lively intelligence of his 


i‘ conversation —the animated and liberal sentiments 


which seemed to flow from his heart—all, all that 
could effectually veil the corrupted venoi that 
low 
then could I wonder that I was deccived? and El- 


lurked beneath —did Martin ‘Tyrrel possess. 


so beautiful, so uninstructed in 
Alas! hor 
mind was then a fair, unsullied page, and but for 


inor too, so young 


all that she should have been taught. 


the disastrous events of our separation how differ- 
ent would hive been the records inseribed thereon! 
Oh! with what agony did my heart yicld to the 
conviction that she was undeserving the love, the 
which I felt And even 
when I could no longer doubt when every hope of 


adoration towards her. 
our reunion had yanished forever, still did I turn 
with indifference from the whole sex. ‘There were 
none worthy to supply the place of Elinor—none 
who could fill the aching void which she had left 
in my bosom. Never until within these few months 
did I behold the fenale who could create more than 
a temporary fecling of admiration in my bosom. 
The mild, domestic virtues, the sweetness of dis- 
position, and the exquisite sensibility of Miss Lev- 
ison first awakened in my heart the feeling that I 
inight yet be happy. ‘That peusive, retirmg melan- 
choly—of which IT dreamed not then the souree— 
which L observed in her manner, so different from 
the vanity, the frivolity, and lightness of those of 
her sex who possessed superior personal attractions, 
was to me the most alluring charin.—But T am 
giving pain to you by thus dwelling on feelings 
which have been, FT find, the source of inuch misery 
to you and her, and which Lought the more especial- 
ly to regret as having led to the melancholy eatas- 
trophe which I shall never cease to lament: and 
yet how evidently has a guiding hand directed all, 
which, at the time, has scemed only the effvets of 
But for the attachment which I felt for 
that lovely girl, I should, perhaps, have still remain- 


chance. 


ed abroad, pining and discontented, without a sin- 
gle tie to bind me to life; while you, though happy 
in the consciousness that you were fulfilling a sa- 
cred duty, could have but little hope of ever reap- 
. My 


poor Elinor, too, would, in all probability, have left 


ing the reward of your exemplary conduct. 


the world without the satisfaction of uniting two 
hearts, whose feelings and interests will, I trust, be 
henceforth undivided.” 

Denzil bowed in gratitude upon the hand which 
his father extended to him; but he could not trust 
himself to speak. ‘The earl after a short pause, 
continued : 

* | have not, of course, seen Mr. Levison, or any 
of his family, since the event which so materially 


But I 


changed the relations in which we stood. 
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understand from Mr. Danna that the ladies of the 
family sent repeated inquiries, and that Mr. Charles 
Levison was actually in the house when the final 
event took place, and remained a considerable time 


with Miss Somerville in the chamber of death.— ' 


Poor Fanny ! her gentle nature has received some 
severe shocks ; but I trust the eventual certainty of 
happiness which must now present itself to her 
mind, will be a powerful restorative.” 

Denzil’s heart thrcobbed with the mingled sensa- 
tions of pain and pleasure which these observations 
excited. He felt that they were only such as he 
had a right to expect his father would make ; but 
this was not a time. He dared not even think of 
the happiness that awaited him; and there was 
something inexpressibly painful to him in hearing the 
earl ever speak of Fanny, much more allude to the 
connexion which had been so abruptly terminated. 

Mr. Danna now entered to invite them to the 
breakfast-table. Rosa Somerville announced her 
intention to visit the house of Mr. Levison. Den- 
zil was persuaded to remain at the house of Mr. 
Danna during the day, and at the dinner table, he 
met Miss Somerville again. She announced that 
she had called at the Levison's, but, strange to say, 
had been refused adimittauce to the family, Mr. Le- 


vison having forbidden the porter to admit any visi-, 


tors, especially those belonging to the Danna family. 

“He is an obstinate old fool!” muttered Mr. 
Danna angrily. “And so, then, you did not sce 
poor Fanny, my dear,” he added, in a louder tone. 

Rosa replied in the negative. “ I understood from 
Emma,” she continued, “ that she had not quitted 
the room, and knew nothing of her father’s hasty pro. 
ject, nor his prohibition of the visits of her friends.” 

“ There seems a fatality attendant on me,” ob- 
served Earl Raeburn, “ that L should be doomed 
to be the cause of unhappiness to those whom I 
most respect and esteem. I trust, however, this 
breach of ancient friendship between you and Mr. 
Levison, sir, will not be very lasting.” 

“ Pshaw, my dear sir, do not suppose that this 
vives me a noment’s uneasiness, on ny own ac- 
count,” returned Mr. Danna. ‘ Levison is like a 
spoiled child, who, because he cannot get the play- 
thing he has fixed his heart upon, demolishes all 
that he can get at around huu—if he is not prevent- 
ed,” he added, with a meaning sinile, “ and that 
must be our care,” he continued. 

Denzil made no remark, but his spirits, if possi- 
ble, becaine more depressed by the idea of Fanny 
suffering from the captiousness and petulance of 
her disappointed parent. Heavily and wearily the 
From time to time, Mr. Danna 
or the earl started some topic of conversation, which 


hours passed on. 


might, at any other time, have led to a pleasing 
and animated discussion—but their hearts were not 
init. ‘Their minds were wandering to very differ. 
ent subjects, and gradually they again dropped into 
silence and meditation. Denzil was on the point 
of bidding them farewell, when Mr. Charles Levi- 
son was announced, He followed the servant be- 
fore either of the party had time to utter a word.— 
“ You are surprised, I dare say,” said he, * to see 
me at this time of night, good folks; but I know 
Mr. Danna’s doors are open at all times to the dis- 
tressed.”’ 

“ You have no reason, I hope, Mr. Levison, to 
rank yourself in that class,” rv plied Mr. Danna 
very gravely. 

“ Whi it is not exactly on my own account Tam 


come,” he replied, in the same flippant tone ; “ but 
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the fact is, my obstinate, perverse, provoking uncle 
has taken it into his wise head to start off to Cun. 
berland to-morrow morning ; and not content with 
taking Fanny, who I know would give one of her 
eyes to stay-———” 

“I will wish you all good night,” imterrupted 
Denzil, who had been standing half concealed by 
the window-curtains, looking at the moon, which 
was shining beautifully clear and bright. 

“Denzil, my dear fellow, I declare 1 did not 
know you were in the room,” exclainied Charles, 
advancing to shake hands with him, “ and I hardly 
know now whether to congratulate or condole with 
you; and yet I think, after all, you have much more 
to rejoice than to grieve for. It was a narrow escape, 
though, was it not ?”” he added in a lower tone ;— 
“ but you know I always said you and Fanny * 

“Pray do not speak on that subject now,” inter- 
rupted Denzil, in great agitation ; and he made an 
attempt to pass Charles, who, he now discovered 
with sorrow, was not perfectly sober. 

“ Where are you hurrying to, Denzil, though that 
is not the name, I suppose, that you are, henceforth, 
to bear. Egad! but it will be a hard task for me 
to learn to call you William; but that’s your pro- 
per name, Aunt Rachel says. However, be your 
name whatever it may, it cannot alter you. You 
will still be my own old friend, play-fellow and mon- 
itor, as I used to call you.” 





“Itis a pity that you have not profited a little 
more by his lessons and example,” said Mr. Danna, 
gravely. “ But come, Charles, do not deta your 
friend, who has got a long walk before him, for 1 
cannot persuade him to take the carriage.” 

“A walk!” reiterated Charles. ‘* Where are 
you going then? Oh! I recolleet—but do you 
sleep there now? Brompton is it not?” 

Denzil answered in the aflirmative. 

“ Well, then, I will walk with you as far as the 
door; for I want to talk to you,” returned Charles, 
“and I don't know when [ may have such another 
opportunity.” 

“* But you forget that you want to consult Mr. 
Danna,” observed Denzil, who by no means relish. 
ed the thought of such a companion in his present 
state of mind. 

“Oh! all I've got to say to you, my dear sir,” 
said Charles, addressing Mr. Danna, “is that my 
uncle wants to drag Mima with him im the coun- 
try ; and as she has decent excuses for declining it, 
and is sure she shall die if she does go, she wants 
you to be kind enough to send her an 
to ye 


invitation 





“I will have nothing to do with it,” interrupted 
Mr. Danna; “ and I wonder at Emma's thought- 
lessness, and still more at yours, in making such a 
proposal,” 

“ "There, I knew I should get into disgrace,” 
said Charles, without appearing the least abashed ; 
“but come, Denzil, let’s be off, or I shall get an- 
other lecture when I go home for keeping the fa- 
mily up,” and with a bow to the earl and Mr. Dan. 
na, and a nod to Rosa Somerville, he drageed Den- 
zil out of the room. 

“Well, you are a lucky fellow,” he observed, 
as soon as they were out of the house. 

“ Lucky!” repeated Denzil, in a tone of un. 
feigned astonishment. 

“ That is to say, I mean you are lucky in some 
respects,” he replied; “to be sure your mother’s 
death has thrown a vloom over you for the present ; 


but then it is an event that must have taken place 


sooner or later, and really I can’t see, all things 
considered, that there is much to grieve about, for, 
as I was saying to Emma this morning ye 





“ Forgive me, Charles,” interrupted Denzil, im- 
patiently.“ Your arguments may be very correct ; 
but Lcannot, atthe present moment, listen to them.” 
“Well, well, L don’t mean to force them upon 
you,” returned Charles, “ but I'll tell you what I 
wanted particularly to talk to you about. ‘The fact 
is, you know, for it is no use beating about the bush, 
that the match between the earl and Fanny is bro- 
ken off. Now I see you are impatient to interrupt 
me, Denzil, but the fact is, that all the misery both 
you and Fanny have been suffering, for nearly two 
years, has arisen from your backwardness in speak- 
ing your mind fully. I could prove it, but I do not 
; want to hurt your feelings. I want to serve you if 
I can, and, therefore, 1 am come to-night to tell 
you that if you are foolish enough to let my uncle 
carry Fanny off into Cumberland, as he proposes 
to do, without making an effort to prevent it 
“ What effort can I make, Charles? How can 
you talk so thoughtlessly ?” replied Denzil. 
“ Why, then, I'll just tell you what I would do, 
were Tin your place,” returned Charles with an 
air of decision. 





** T would persuade Fanny to elope 
with me, without farther ceremony and delay ;— 
and when you are once married, leave Earl Rae- 
burn and my uncle to settle affairs, and you may 
be sure ” 





* Charles, let me seriously advise you to go home 
to bed,” interrupted Denzil, vexed and irritated at 
his folly. “ You have now convinced ine of what 
I suspected from the moment I saw you enter the 
And in the 
present state of my mind, I cannot contend with 
such folly.” 

“ TTome !’ reiterated Charles, contemptuously, 
‘‘whathome have Ito go to? Lam sick to death 
of the twaddling stuff I hear at my uncle’s; and 


room to-night, that you are not sober. 


there's Emma, they are making her as great a fool 
as themselves. No, | shall not go home at all to- 
night; for if I do, there’ll be nothing but lecturing 
and finding fault, and you are not a bit better than 
the rest. I don’t know what possessed me to trou- 
ble my head about you or your affairs,” 

Denzil was on the point of saying that he should 
be considerably obliged to him if he would not again 
take so much unnecessary trouble. But before he 
could utter a word, his companion turned sudden. 
iv on his heel and left him; and, on looking back, 
he saw that he had joined two females who had, a 
few moments before, passed them. 

Vexed and disgusted at the excessive levity of his 
conduct, Denzil turned hastily away, and was pro- 
ceeding on his rout, when he suddenly recollected 
Charles’ declaration that he would not go home at 
all, and fearful that, in his present mood, he might 
adhere to his determination, and thus involve him. 
self in fresh trouble and disgrace, as well as give 
additional uncasiness to his family, he again retraced 
his steps, in the hope of persuading him to return 
home. Charles did not, it appeared, observe that 
he had followed him: and as he approached, he 
heard Charles addressing the females with some 
comimon-place gallantry, to which the one who ap. 
peared the elder, replied in a reserved tone, “ Your 
attentions, sir, are very unple asant. I expect every 
moment to meet my husband, and, even if I did not, 
your offered protection is quite unnecessary.” 

“Oh! but IT cannot think of allowing 


you to 
walk alone at this time of the evening,” 


replied 
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Charles; “ come, do let me prevail on you to take 
my arm!’ and he tried to force himeelf between 
the two females, who clung close together to baffle 
his purpose. 

* Charles,” exclaimed Denzil, tapping him on 
the shoulder, “* I want to speak to you.” 

“Oh, what, you know better then, than to go to 
your solitary home ?” cried Charles. 
once, I give you credit for your discernment.— 
These ladies are friends of mine. 
the pleasure of introducing you.” 


Come, I'll have 


“Pray, Mr. Levison, let us pass!” exclaimed the 
female who had before spoken ; “* you well know that 
your nonsense has before been the occasion of- ‘i 

“ I know your husband is a foolish, jealous-pated 
monkey !” he replied interrupting her. ‘ Butcome, 
let me introduce Mr. Denzil Montgomery to you: 
and, perhaps, that your pretty sister will not refuse 
to let him escort her, for he is as serious as ever 
my friend Mackenzie could wish.” 

“* Mr. Levison this is shamefuland cruel of you,” 
exclaimed both females. 





“ Pray let us go on!” 
for he was now standing before them so that they 
could not pass. 

“Charles, I insist you let the ladies proceed,” 
said Denzil, angrily. ‘* How can you be so un. 
manly asto annoy them ws 





Before he could finish the sentence, Charles was 
felled to.the earth by a blow from some one who 
came quickly up behind : and, almost at the same 
instant, Denzil received a violent blow in the face 
from another assailant. More collected, however, 
than Charles, he continued to keep his feet, though 
the force of the blow made him stagger some paces 
back ward. 

Imagining, in the confusion of the moment, they 
were assaulted by street robbers, Denzil, as he 
rushed upon the man that had struck him, called 
loudly for assistance ; but he was soon undeccived, 
and enabled to comprehend the cause of the attack, 
for the exclamations of the two females, after their 
first shriek of terror, betrayed that it was the hus- 
band who had been spoken of, accompanied by a 
friend, who, it appeared, was equally interested, 
being the betrothed of the other female. 

It was in vain, however, that he attempted to 
explain to them that nothing had occurred which 
could warrant such violence—that he had, himself, 
not even spoken to the females—and that Charles, 
who was now lying quite insensible, though he had 
done wrong, perhaps, in pertinaciously insisting on 
accompanying them home— 

“ Yes, yes, I dare say—you can, of course, tell 
a fine story,” imterrupted the husband, whom Den. 
zil now recollected as a tradesman with whom Mr. 
Levison had dealt, and whose shop he had frequent. 
ly visited with Charles, though he had never then 
suspected that the latter had any sinister motive 
in lounging in Mackenzie’s shop, and gossiping 
with his pretty wife and sister. 

Even at the present moment, he was far from 
suspecting that Mackenzie had any serious cause 
for the resentment which he had betrayed ; and 
vexed at the insolent tone in which the latter had 
spoken, he angrily replied, “ 1 consider you now, 
Mr. Mackenzie, as unworthy of receiving any ex- 
planation from me, and you may depend upon it 
you shall hear farther of this unprovoked violence.” 

With the assistance of some of the by-standers, 
whom the affray had collected, Charles was, by 
this time, on his feet, and he now began, in no 


measured terms, to abuse his assailant, whom he 


“ Well, for ° 
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wife were not present to protect you, I would give 
you what you richly deserve, a sound thrashing.” 
Again Mackenzie, disregarding the entreaties of 


the females, rushed at his antagonist, who, now 


more on his guard, and somewhat sobered by tie 
blow he had received, and possessing more bodily 
strength than the former, stood prepared to meet 
him, and returned the blow. Several hits were 
now quickly exchanged, when the watchmen ap- 


peared and separated the combatants. It was in 


vain that Denzil endeavored to persuade the guar- | 


dians of the night that the whole had originated in 
a mistake. They persisted that it was a breach of 
the peace, and that the offending party must be 
secured. But who was the offending party !— 
Charles, and of course, Denzil, loudly declared that 


they had committed no breach of the peace, but | 


had been shamefully assaulted by Mackenzie and 
his companion—a fact which was proved, not only 


sundry bruises and dirtied clothes, but also by the 
spontaneous declaration of a man who had seen the 


first blows given; and, on these proofs, Mackenzie » 
and his friend were about to be taken off by the » 


watchmen, when the tables were turned by their 
vociferous protestations that Mr. Levison and his 
companion had drawn this upon themselves by 
grossly insulting the two ladies, who were now, 
by tears and entreaties, endeavoring to procure the 
enlargement of their two companions. 

“It is false!” exclaimed Denzil, “1 appeal to 


the ladies themselves.” But, alas! he soon found 


, that he could not have made a more unfortunate 


appeal—for the two females, determined to rescue 
their relatives at any price, and anxious to save 
themselves from any blame in their eyes, declared 
that they certainly had been insulted, and that it 
was not the first time, by a good many, that Mr. 
Levison had annoyed them. 

“ Yes, he has had the impudence,” added the 
enraged husband, “ even to intrude into my house, 
when he knew I was out of the way, and try to 
pursuade my wife to clope with him, and even 
bribe my servant to bring his insulting letters to her; 
and now I’ve not a doubt he had got information 
that she and her sister were coming home from her 
mother’s at Kingsbridge, and he and his companion 
there, who, I dare say, is no better than himself, 
waylaid them. And who can blame me for what 


I've done? But they are gentlemen, and I am a 


tradesinan, and they think they’re to do as they 


please—but, thank heaven! I'm an Englishman, 
and I'll let them know that there’s law for me as 
well as for gentlefolks.” 

This was appealing loudly to the feelings of those 
whom curiosity had collected around them, and 
Denzil’s observation that he ought to have appealed 
to the law and not to have taken it into his own 
hands, was drowned in the plaudits of the crowd, 
at Mackenzie's proper display of spirit, and the 
watchmen, yielding to the popular feeling, released 
the grasp they had taken of the latter and his friend, 
and seemed upon the point of leaving the parties 
to settle it at another time, when some officious 
person suggested that Mackenzie ought to give 
charge of the two impudent rakes, and let a night’s 
lodging in the watch-house teach them not to med- 
dle with men’s wives for the future. Hereupon 
Charles expressed himself with contempt, not only 
towards Mackenzie, but also the “ high and migh- 


ty” authority of the watchmen. 
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The watchmen retorted and Charles threatened, 
upon which two of them seized him by the collar 


to drag him off. Charles struggled, and all three 


fell together. 

Denzil had, until this moment, acted only as pa- 
cificator ; but he could no longer maintain his tem- 
per, when he beheld Charles receive several tre- 
mendous blows from the bludgeon of a third watch. 
man, who came to the assistance of his fellows, 


} and without knowing or even inquiring what had 


been the matter, commenced a furious attack upon 
Charles, who being still held fast by the other two, 


> was totally unable to ward off the blows which 


were showered upon his head and shoulders. 
“What are you about, you rascal? Are you 
going to commit murder?” exclaimed Denzil, rush- 
ing upon him, and, in an instant wrenching the 
staff from his hand, he threw it over the rails of the 
park, close to which the affray had taken place ; 


_ but this triumph was not of long duration, for sev- 
by the evidenceof Denzil’s swollen eye, and Charles’ 


eral other watchmen had, by this time, arrived, 


, and Denzil, who had never contemplated, even in 


thought, any breach of the peace, was now made 
prisoner, and dragged along with his companion, 
who had been by this time completely overpowered, 
to the watch-house. 

‘Totally unused to such scenes, and making sure 
that the issue would be right, Denzil felt no unea- 
siness at this temporary restraint; but what was 
his astonishment and indignation when the consta. 
ble, before whom they were taken, after hearing a 
most exaggerated statement of violence from the 
watchmen, coolly told Denzil, when he would have 
related the true story, that he might keep all that 
to tell the magistrate before whom he shuold con. 
sider it his duty to send them both in the morning. 

(Concluded in our next.} 
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EDWARD 
FMarquis of Morcester. 


INVENTOR OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 


SOMERSET, 


Epwarp Somerset, Marquis of Worcester, was 
born at Ragland Castle, near Monmouth, about the 
year 1597. Very little is preserved respecting the 
lustory of this ingenious nobleman, and our notice 
must be therefore necessarily brief. During the 
civil war between Charles the First and the parlia- 
ment, Worcester, being then a young man, espoused 
the cause of his king, and after the surprise and 
capture of Monmouth by the parliamentary army, 
at the head of a small party of volunteers, he sealed 
a redoubt, passed the ditch, put the guard to death, 
dashed sword in hand into the place, retook it, and 
made the garrison prisoners. ‘This 


brave and 
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daring achievement established his reputation for 
courage and enterprise. 

A short time after he was sent into Ircland, to 
negotiate for bringing over a large body of Lrish to 
the royal cause, but not succeeding, his conduct 
was artfully misrepresented by those envious of his 
fame. Popular feeling thus setting against him, 
Worcester considered it prudent to seek safety from 
its virulence by coming over to France. ‘To fill up 
the cup of his misfortunes, Ragland Castle, the 
home of his childhood, was besieged; and after 
being defended by his father with the courage of 
an old Roman, it surrendered at last upon honora- 
ble conditions ; these however were perfidiously 
broken, and the venerable old man survived the 
catastrophe but a few months. ‘The ruin of the 
family now seemed complete, the seat of its splendor 
was destroyed, its majestic woods were consigned to 
the axe, its domain alienated, and its chief an exile. 

During the ascendancy of parliament Worcester 
resided abroad. Whenagain in an unfortunate hour 
accepting a commission from the heir to the throne, 
(afterwards Charles II.) he proceeded to London 
for the purpose of procuring private intelligence and 
supplics of money, of which his master stood in the 
greatest need. He was, however, speedily discov- 
ered and committed a close prisoner to the ‘Tower, 
where he remained in captivity several years. 
While in confinement, his time was beguiled by 
those mechanical amusements which ever formed 
his greatest source of happiness. Here, according 
to tradition, his attention was first drawn to the 
amazing force of steam, by observing the rising of 
the lid of a vessel employed in cooking in his cham- 
ber, and from this circumstance he projected that 
wonderful machine which has thrown around his 
name so bright a radiance. 

The return of the king from France, and his 
ascendancy to the throne; gave Worcester once 
more a home, but now in his old age he was doom- 
The 


ear of the king was closed by the intrigues of enc- 


ed to feel all the miserics of hope deferred. 


mies, or by ingratitude; and the man who lad 
spent the fortune of a prince in the cause, was left, 
in its final triumph, nearly in a state of poverty, 
oppressed with debt and without resources. On 
his enlargement from prison, neither the ruin of his 
ewn fortune nor the increasing infirmities of age 
had any effect in damping the ardor of his en- 
minds would have sunk 


thusiasm—when other 


under the neglect and distress of his situation, 
his appeared to grow more elastic as trouble in- 
creased. 

In the year 1655, Worcester wrote his famous 
Century (hundred) of Inventions. ‘This work con- 
tained but little more than a nicre definition of what 


His ob- 


ject in committing them to writing appears to have 


the inventions were destined to perform. 


been for the purpose of reference, when he should 
be in a situation to carry them out ; hence the des- 
criptions, although well enough for his own purpose, 
are in general too indefinite for comprehension. 
The novelty of the greater number of the hundred 
propositions or descriptions of which this volume con- 
sists, and the wonderful nature of others, cast an air 
ofimprobability over the whole: the author was charg- 
ed with describing many things which he wished were 
invented, rather than machines which he had actu- 
ally constructed. But these charges are scares ly 
worth noticing, as they are brought by literary 
men, who from their pursuits are incapable of 


judging of the feasibility, of mechanical projects. 
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Yet this collection of descriptions bears internal | 


i marks of being in many cases what it professes, 
drawn up irom actual trials of machines in existence. 


On an attentive examination of the general scope of 


his inventions, the greater number will appear to have 
been suggested by the wants of his accidental sit- 
uations, and a small portion by those of his station. 
Toa statesman employed in highly confidential 
negotiations, the secreey of his correspondence 
would be of the greatest importance—to a traveller 
the security of his locks—a soldier is mainly inter- 
ested in his arms, at times in sealing a fortification, 
or transmitting intelligence in the dark—and the 


projector of a water company could not fail of 


laying his ingenuity under contribution in devising 
"These 


classes comprise the greater part of his myentions, 


a mode of raising water above its own level. 


and if he did not carry them all into exccution, it 
does not seem to have been so much his fault, as 
that of the age in which he lived; but the doubt is 
greatly lessened by considering his perseverance 
and his means. For thirty-five years he employed 
an ingenious mechanic under his own eye, whose 
time was doubtless spent on the inventions de- 
scribed in the Century. In the machine for raising 
water by steam, it would be almost impossible to 
describe effects so clearly as he has done, without 


His 


description (although very obscure) is contaimed in 


actually looking at a machine in operation. 


the sixty-cighth proposition, in connection with the 
ninty-ninth and one hundredth of the * Century,” 
and evidently proves that to him belongs the honor 
of inventing the first steam engine. 

A few years before his death he succeeded m 
procuring an act of parliament to be passed enabling 
himself and his heirs, for ninety years thereafter 
to receive the sole benefit, profit, and advantage 
But this 


was of little avail, for like men of a similar genius in 


resulting from the use of this machine. 


more humble life, he was oppressed by poverty and 
want of encouragement; and the desire of being 
useful to his country in the way which his experi- 
ence pointed out as of all others the most effective, 
ol 
Although at every period of life he seems 


gained strength as his offers service were 
rejected. 
to have been deeply impressed with the fecling that 
progress was never made in any thing by supine 
wishes and dilatory efforts, unremitting persever- 
ance was in his case to be of no use in stemming 
the tide of adverse fortune. His wishes were wrif- 
fen tn sand ; and in the prosecution of philanthropic 
projects, he was fated not only to experience the 
neglect of the public, but the ingratitude of friends, 
without being convinced of the hopelessness of the 
attempt at introducing improvements beyond the 
comprehension and spirit of the age. As long as 
hope survived, and that ceased not until he * was 
summoned by the angel of death,” he continued to 
prefer with vigor his claims to public attention and 
patronage. 

Worcester died in poverty, on the 4th of April, 
1667. 


introduce the * water commanding (steam) engine” 


After his death, his wife, in endeavoring to 


into general use, not only lay under the imputation 
of “ insanity” for thus persisting in carrying it 
forward, but was expostulated with by a Reimish 
priest as being “ instigated by the devil !” 

From amanuscript volume containing the travels 
of Cosmo de Medicis, grand duke of ‘Tuscany, first 
printed in 1818, it appears that about thirty years 
after the death of Worcester, he actually saw his 


steam engine in use pumping up water in London. 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF A MADMAN. 
Mr. 
business, at once became insane, and took jt into 





,a lawyer in Vermont, doing a good 


his head to abandon the practice of law, and en- 
gage in basket making. He was at first a very 
awkward hand at this employment, but, by dint of 
perseverance, he soon became very skillful and 
could weave a basket as well as he had formerly 
Ile followed this 
business about six months, when, taking a new no- 


wove an argument at the bar. 


tion into his head, he abandoned it for that of chair 
bottoming. 

The material used in this oceupation was bark, 
which he stripped from the trees in summer, when 
it peels most easily. 
covered from head to foot with mud, he was asked 
where he had been, that he had got so thoroughly 
bedaubed. 


Having come home one day 


He answered, that he had been in a 
neighboring swamp after elm bark, of which he ex- 
hibited a strip about forty feet long. 

* Do you remark this!’ said he triumphantly. 

* Yes ; but how does this account for your being 
so muddy? It isn’t usual to find mud on the top 
of trees.” 

* No; but sometimes you may find it in the bot- 
I'll tell you how I found it. 1 cut 


the bark near the root of the tree, and then stripped 


tom though. 


it upwards, expecting it would come to an end 


and break off, and run itself out after a while. 
But it hung on like a suit in chancery—and I 
stript; and stript until it run up forty fect and 
strong as ever.—'Thinks I to myself, there’s no use 
in pursuing the thing any farther, and so I'll enter 
a nulli prosequi. But not to lose benefit of what I 
had done—that was the point to be decided. I 


wished at least to save cost—but pshaw ! I forgot— 


I'm not a lawyer now. Well, as | was saying, I 
looked at the subject to see how I could secure the 
bark. It was too strong for me to break off—At 
any rate, thought I, there’s more than one way to 
skin a cat, as a butcher would say. If I cannot 
break off this bark, Lean climbup by it. No sooner 
said than done. I seized hold of the strip, and, 
placing my feet against the trunk of the tree ran up 
hand over hand. By this method of climbing, you 
will perceive my back must have been downward, 
and nearly in a horizontal position—my feet being 
braced against the tree, and my head standing 
from it in an angle of nearly ninety degrees. Having 
arrived at the proper height, | was then in a quan- 
dary, how to get my knife out of my pocket, and 
how to get it open when it was out.—If I let go with 
one hand, lt was fearful the other would not hold 
I'll 


try the experiment at any rate—so L gripped pow- 


me. However, says I, its neck or nothing. 
erfully, with my left hand, while I took out my 
knife with my right hand, and opening it with my 
teeth, whipped off the bark as clean as the law would 
dock an entanl.” 

* And what do you think was the result?” 

* Why, you came flat on your beck, of course.” 

* Right gentlemen of the jury—a very correct 
flat 
Never was a client laid flatter on his back than I— 


verdict, indeed. I came down in the mud. 


and never was one so completely bedaubed with 
filth and mud. But thanks to the yiclding nature 
of the soil, T saved my bones and only brought 
away the mischief on my coat. 1 gamed my cause 
too—which is more than 1 can say ef all my under- 


takings.” 














~ 
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The company laughed heartily at the ex-lawyer's 
account of his exploit—while the latter, hanging his 
coat up in the sun, said, that the mud, like the old 
woman's grease would rub off when it was dry. 

Ile continued a while longer to follow his occu- 
pation of chair bottoming, when suddenly becoming 
sane again, he resumed the practice of law, and 
has, ever since, preferred Jaying his opponents on 
their backs, in a legal way, to his 


being laid on 


ownin soludicrous a manner as that above related. 





A FRIEND. 

Wuewn surrounded with all the good things of 
the world—prosperous in every undertaking— 
courted by admiring crowds—health blooming upon 
the cheek and sparkling in the eye—when the soul 
says to itself, “ cat, drink, and enjoy ; for thou 
hast long years to spend in this world, in luxury 
and respectability.” I say, when surrounded and 


enjoying all these, we feel, not sensibly, the need 


of a friend. ‘The young man just starting on life’s 
pilgrimage, his mind big with the anticipation of 
future prosperity and happiness, knows not how to 
appreciate, rightly, a friend. It is only when the 
reverses of the world are experienced, that we 
learn, from experience, to prize the best of heay- 
en's gifts, a friend—When fortune frowns, and 
poverty creeps on apace, we begin to feel the need 
of a friend, and frequently are most sadly surprised 
to find that all have fled. If 


upon us enough to leave 


fortune has siniled 


one, how dear that one! 
how much like an angel. When added to poverty, 
the misfortune of sickness, how much needed and 
s of that friend.—When the 


throbbing brow, the aie head, and the burning 


prized are the service 


fever indicate that the powers of life are oppressed, 
how kind are the soft and consoling tones, and 
affectionate services of a beloved and devoted friend. 
And how consoling must be the attentions of that 
friend when the powers of nature are being overcome, 
When 
nought but the dim future eternity is before us, how 
consoling to know that, while the spark of life re- 


and the lamp of life is fast going out. 


mains, we are accompanied by our friends. ‘Though 


these are great blessings, there is another still 


greater; and that is to be in possession of that 
friend, who will remain when all others shall cease, 
and will go with us through the dark valley and 
shadow of death, and welcome us to the Joys which 
never end, to the indeseribable bliss of heaven. 

A Nursery Scene.—A lady about to entertain 
some company, placed her children under the care 
of Hannah, the nurse—saying in their hearing— 
“ Keep them up stairs until the visitors leave, and 
The 


visitors arrived, and just as the lady was learnedly 


mind you pacify them so they won't ery.” 


discussing the subject of nursery training, one of 
the girls came running down stairs, and crying, 
“ Mamma, Hannah wou't pacify me !” 

SEVERE for 


had better ask 


said a finely 


Rerort.—* You 


” 


manners than money, dressed gen- 
tleman to a beggar boy who asked him for aluis, “I 
asked for what I thought you had the most of,” 
was the reply of the littke mendicant. 

Wuen old Zachariah Fox, the great merchant 
of Liverpool, was asked by what means he contriv- 
ed to realize so large a fortune as he possessed, his 
reply 


was—* Friend by one article alone in which 


thou may’st deal too, if thou pleasest—civilit y.” 
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Precious beyond rubies are the hours of youth 
and health; let none of them pass unprofitably 
away. 





Dural Depository. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1843. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 
hope our readers who feel so deeply interested 
will 


We 


in the story of the “ Gipsy Mother” have 

patience with us, as we will endeavor to give them 
the conclusion in the next number. We have been 
highly gratified at the great interest some of our 
taken in reading this truly inter- 


esting story, and as some are quite complimentary 


subscribers have 


we take the liberty to publish their opinions respect- 
Ing it. 
Weean supply back numbers to all who wish to 


subseribe; and we shall next week issue a Prospec- 


tus with alarge number of commendatory notices 
from different papers, of the Repository, in almost 
every state in the union. 


To the Editor of the Rural Repository, 

Dear Sir :—l wish to express to you the hearty 
gratification L have experienced in the perusal of the 
tule you are now publishing in your neat and pleas- 
ing periodical. 1 consider “The Gipsy Mother” 
one of the best tales now in cireulation. Indeed, the 
chaste and elegant style in which it is written, the 
correct delineations of human nature which it pre- 
, the thrilling interest of the scenes it 

and last (not least) the moral it inculeates, must ren- 
der ita general favorite with all persons of refined 
and cultivated taste. The narration is simple, and 
the detailed without that false 
> gilding and those suy erfluous decorations which di- 
vert the attention of the reader, and engender an apa- 
> thy at the moment of excited interest. 
This story isagenuine “multum inparvo.” 
thread of the tale, in the hands of some authors, 
> would have been spun out into a lengthy novel; 
but here we have all the incidents of such a nove! 
> without its prolixity—all the interest wihout tli 
apathy. This pleasing and unostentatious style re- 
minds one of Thompson’ 3 description of real bean- 
ty: it 
*“ Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 


sents 


describe 3, 


circttunstances are 


i know not who is the author of the tale, but its 
appearance in the columns of the Repository will 
case the pre sent volume to rank before any of its 
predecess ors 

Iu res wing * The Gipsy Mother,” I could not le Ip 
the resemblance it ber are to that famous 
“The Mysteries of Paris’’—I 

manner in Which the tale is 


remarking 
production of Sue's, 


mean in regard to the 


told, and the nature of the scenes portrayed, and I 
trust I shall not be considered enthusiastic in my 
encomtums when T say that, in point of interest, it 


is not at all inferior even to that justly celebrated 


work, lu point of moral tendency it deserves a pre- 
eminence. 

Vhe evils of euforeed marriage are presented in 
such hich colors that they must be seen and felt by 
every reader, and I know nothing better caleulated 


to prevent the freque nt occurrence of these evils thar 


then yore entation m such a jielt. The author has 
sueeeeded admirably in his or her attemptto “ blend 
instruction with delight,” and the praiseworthy de- 
sign cannot fail of being duly appreciated by a dis- 
cerning public A SUBSCRIBER, 

Mr. Epviror—Sir, I venture to send you a few 
remarks written after reading the “ Gipsy Mothei 
or Miseries of Enforced Marriage,” a3 given m 
your very interesting and Tam happy tosay widel 
cireulated Pertodical—a_ periodical well calentated 
to elevi the literary character of this city, which it 
i ion , and yet continues to lo, both at home and 
a '. 

Vie authorof the “Gipsy Mother” is to me un- 
ki V1 This production ‘partakes more of the 
character of a romance than a common every day 
tory or tale, and as such is full of scenes of startling 
interest; anxiety, horror, affection and fear. High 
life and low lite, is here fanthfully given mm thet 
m vil colors. I think this pre luction (now bhe- 
fore me.) may (whoever is the Author) well compet 
with the su minch spoken of “ Mysteries of Pari 


{ trays the hand of a master. 


The. 


71 


Omer een 


and I have every reason to think it was written an- 
terior to that famous work, Tyrrel is a perfectly 
finished character—a regular callous-hearted mon- 
ster of iniquity, but whose vilevess, originating from 
avaricious motives, has a counterpart frequently met 
with in society, at the present period ; mammon 
worship, or miserism, being often the occasion of 
unhappiness, cruelty and crime. Such a character 
as Tyrrel cannot be too often presenred before a 
discerning public, for avarice frequently swallows up 
with hydra mouth sentiment and virtue, which weigh 
/ but light in the ballance when gold occupies the 
opposite scale! The portrait given in the re ecrip- - 
tion of the Deleoan fund contains Irish characte 
in common life, as we generally find it. Here we 
find the false pretensions unto ‘respectability ; ; the 
under hand dealing of fraud; and the habitual want 
of common veracity, espe cially where money is the 
object to be attained, exactly as it is in every day 
existence, all faith fully and truly given. 

The scene of this story is firet laid in London, 
from whence it is shortly transferred to Paris, where 
Devzil, the hero of the tale finds his own (the Gipsy ) 
mother, and rescues her from the hands of Tyrrel, 


by whom she has been desperately wounded. Much 
of the low life in Paris is here given. 
The death of Elinor, after recognizing her hus- 


band, the Earl of Raeburn, and in the presence of 
her son, Denzil, is indeed an affecting scene, and be- 
With these few remarks 
given by a common reader like myself, and in my 
own homely quaint way, Leonelude, Though near- 
ly forty, lam yet fond of novel reading, and deem 
the « Gipsy Mother” no w: inferior to Eugene 
Sne’s“ My steries of Paris;” containing full as much, 
if not more interest, and the characters as faithfully 
and exactly drawn, 

The moral reflections of Denzil, at the conclusion, 


conttins a modest epitome of moral philosop hy very 
! 


ays 


appliceble, as many of your readers will find, to hu 
man life and character in general, Yours Respect- 
fully, A Supscriver. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

HW. UW. F. Milwaukee, Wis. Ter. $1,060; 
Orange, Ms. $1.00; P. M. MeConnetsville, 
P.M. MeJudoe’s Falla, Vt. 82,00 ; 


J. W. Senth 
N. Y. $3,00; 
S.B. Richfield, O. $1,00; 


M.'T. P. Granby, Ms. $1.00; H. L. ey Barrington, Ms. 
$1.00; E.C. Millport, N.Y. $1,00; C B. Mt. Pleasant, 
Wis. Ter. 81,00; LP. . Upper L nie 8 N. ¥. 81,00; N.D. 
Pratt's Hollow, N. ¥. S100: P. Portland, la. $3.00; 
P.M. New Albion, N. Y. e500: ‘ A. H. Burlington 
Flats, N. ¥. $1.00; M. W.W. DeRuyier, N. Y. $1.00; 


Il. M. Beekman, N. ¥. $100; 8. 8. Fast Pembroke, N. Y. 
$1,00; P. M. New Haven, N. Y. $2,00. 


es, 





Mlarericed, 


In this city, at the Hudson House, on the 28th ult. by 


the Rev. P. Teller Babbitt, Mr. Daniel A. Treat to Miss 
Anna M. Thorp. 
On the 20th ult. by the same, Mr. William Van Hoésen 


to Miss Abigal Jane Bondey. 

At Claverack, by the same, on the 30th ult. John Liv 
ingston Rutgers, of New-York, to Miss Anna Maria Liv 
ingston, daughter of the late Robert LeRoy Livingston, 
formerly of this city 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Nathan Blount, Mr. Jacob 
W. ‘Thomas to Miss Melinda P. Livingston, both of this 
city. 

At Claverack, onthe Ith ult. by the 
Mr. Peter Frank to Mires Eve Wallace, bothot Taghkanic. 

At Greenport, ou the 2ist ult. by the same, Mr. George 
Proper, of Yates Co. to Miss Mary M. Melius, of the for- 
mer place. 

Al Claverack, 


Rev. I. Wheeler, 


onthe 30th ult. by the same, Mr. John D. 
Race to Miss Metinda Snyder, both of Claverack. 

On the Sth inst. by the Rev. H. Wheeler, Me. P.M. Tip- 
ple, to Miss Elizabeth M. Pultz, both of Claverack. 

By the same, on the 7th inst. Mr. Conrad W. Melius to 
Miss Lydia M. Ten Brock, all of Claverack. 


On the 22d ult. in the village of Spencertown, by the 
Rev. Me. Woodbridge, Mr. Moses M. Bice to Mise 3 Sally 


Aun Wood, both of Austertitz 


Hied, 

In this city, on the 30th ult. Capt. Joseph G. Jenkins, in 
his 4h year. 

On the Sth inst. Mary, daughter of J. and Mary Leister, 
aged 3 weeks. 

At Claverack, on the Ist inst. Mrs. Catharine Esselstyne 

wite of Robert Esselstyne, and daughter of Rev. H. Vedder 


In Conquest, Cayuga Co. on the 23d ult. aflera lingering 


illness, Zadock N. Rooker, in the 52d year of lis age. 
In New-York, on the Sth inst. Helen, daughter of Hon 
D. B. Tallmadge, in the 6th year of her age 


on the 6th inst. Henry L. son of James and 
Maria Stanley. aged 1 year and 5 months. 

At Lyons, on the 19th ult. Deacon Samucl West aged 
about S4 years—for many years a resident of Claverack 
Col. Co. 

In the city of New-York, on the 2d inst. Avia Coleman, 
daughier of Robert M. and Clarissa Folger, aged 10 months 


At Kingston, 


—— 


> 
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_ Original Poetry. 


Chatham, Dec. 1843. 


For the Rural Repository. 
THE SELF-EXILED. 
Written for C. 8. C. 
My bark is on the calm blue deep 
With sail and streamer free; 
Along the main the storm clouds sleep— 
The wind’s wild revelry 
Is hushed, while from the shining prow, 
The white foam leaps no longer now. 


One star has struggled through the gloom, 
Like a beacon light from far, 

And it gleams like a sunbeam o’er a tomb, 
And falls—’tis a meteor star. 

And thus my Hope’s have ever heen 

Swept by clouds and shadows dim. 


Methought my watch at midnight hour 
That star had come to cheer, 

With its pale light, though Fate’s stern power 
Had made my sky so drear, 

And while I gazed all silently, 

My heart turned to its dream of thee. 


Aye smile—but while I sadly gazed, 
I cheated me—and dreamed— 
Despite my destiny’s dim page, 
My beacon-star had beamed ; 
All was forgot—thy trusting smile 
Awoke old memories the while. 


Thy fair young brow, and guileless heart 
Had won my soul to thee, 

Ere I had known a wizzard’s part, 
Thou wert playing then with me. 

I started from my dreams too soon, 

For Heaven's star had sunk in gloom. 


1 like not this dead calm—my soul— 
Softened— subdued aecill turn to thee. 
But when the billows madly roll, 
And lash the white foam from the sea: 
And the storm-spirit o’er the main, 
Shrieks to the furious winds again; 


And the lightning glares o’er the creaking mast, 
And the deep-toned thunder rolls— 

Through Heavens dark vault—thy spell is past, 
I bow to only His control ! 

My spirit’s wing’s unchained and free, 

And proudly spurns the thoughts of thee. 


And I shal] die mid roar of waves, 
And my wild war music, be— 

The storin wind’s dirge o’er ocean-graves, 
And my fevered dream of thee 


Shall fade, ere ‘‘ the Trumpet’s sound shal] come.” 


To call the weary wanderer home. 
“ EMILLIE.” 


For the Rural Repository. 
A FRAGMENT. 

I sTAND upon the ocean’s shore; 
Behind me are the hills; before, 
The vast, unfathomable deep 
Lies placid, motionless, asleep ; 
On either side the rugged coast 
Extends its rocks, a numerous host, 
That when the dread tornado raves, 
Withstands the shock of charging waves, 
And firm ’mid calm and tempest stands 
The guardians of these lonely strands, 
Which in the distance far retreat 
Till earth, and heaven, and ocean meet. 


Now softly on the evening steals; 


The musing soul her magic feels ; ; Man’s life and death are but a day ; 
A charm around the heart she throws, é At morn, the revel and the crowd, 


That lulls the passions to repose ; 
She silently hides with fairy screen 
Each object in the lovely scene 

That from its beauty aught can take ; 
Then bids imagination wake, 

And look around on this fair sight, 
And from it drink in deep delight. 


The frowning cliffs, and-slumbering tides, 
The solemn night in darkness hides: 
And promontories looming through 
The thick’ning mist that hides the view, 
Are wrapped in robes that fancy weaves 
When Sol the realms of ether leaves: 
While dim from that eternal height 
Shines faint, and far, the stellar light. 
The peaceful moon is not yet seen, 

For calm, deep waters intervene, 

But soon she rises o’er the main, 

And sheds upon the glassy plain 

The softened splendor that she beams 


Alike on mountains, lakes and streams. 


But now the sky is overcast, 
Discordant shrieks the angry blast, 
The thunder rouses from his lair, 
The lightning dread divides the air, 
The beetling crags their forms uprear, 
Nor fee] the numbing touch of fear ; 
Although the fires of heaven burn, 
And on their lineaments stern 

Gleam fearful as the flames that Jight 
The blacker than Egyptain night, 
The changeless everlasting gloom, 


That shrouds the place of endless doom. 


The storm awakes the mighty deep, 
And rouses up the sea; 

While on the crested surges sweep 
Of Ocean in his glee. 

Now armies of the water meet; 
Vast is the gathering throng ; 

And countless bands cach other greet, 
As proud they rush along. 

The sounding notes of billows strong, 
Are heard on distant coust, 

As echoes far the pealing song 
Of that majestic host. 

The sea sends upa wilder shout, 
And higher heaves his waves, 

And tosses meriily about 
The bones in his charnel caves. 


Hudson, Dee. 1843. S. L. 





LIFE’S A MOMENT. 
Tne dew-drop on the blooming flower, 
Reflecting rainbow tints at morn, 
May sparkle brightly for an hour, 
The gvolden cup awhile adorn. 
’T will vanish in the sun ray’s gleam, 
Like the dim phantom of a dream. 


The mist that gathers on the hill, 

As light and transient as the air, 
Its sombre hues the distance fi}l, 

And seem to hold a dwelling there. 
sut like a thought, aglance, ’tis past, 
Its essence in oblivion cast. 


The wavesthat seek some distant shore, 

Are borne along the sounding sea, 

And joyful in their stormy roar, 

To far off lands and mountains flee; 
But ere they reach the sought for bourne, 
They sink and others rise in turn. 

And like the dew-drop’s fleeting hour, 


Or like the vapor’s transient stay, 
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Or like the wave’s ephemera] power, 


At eve, the death-knell and the shroud! 





WHEN ARE WOMEN ANGELS? 
BY JAMES K. PAULDING. 

When decked in all the peacock’s hues of pride, 
Through the wild mazes of the waltz they glide 
Casting around the bold enquiring glance, 
To see if all admire how well they dance— 
When with affected attitude ; they strain 
To do what nature ne’er attempts in vain; 
And al] the soul to vanity is given— 
Woman can boast no kindred tie with Heaven! 
They are but mortals, and can only claim 
A morta] destiny and mortal name. 


But when sweet pity melts the softened eye, 
And modest blushes o’er the temples fly— 
When, bending o’er the sick one’s irksome bed, 
They tears of gentle pity silent shed, 

And, with a soothing hand or soothing smile, 
Pale anguish of its aching throbs beguile— 
Then they are angels, and to them is given 

To claim their bright inheritance in Heaven! 





To Let. 


rBNhe lower part of the two story Dwelling 
House, situated on the northerly side of 
Union Street, between Fourth and Fifth Streets. Inquire 
at this office. WM. B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Dec. 16, 1843. 


PROSYPUCWUS 


Or THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Volume 20th, Commencing Angust 26, 184}, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price only $1 per annum. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
containing Moral aud Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
The first Number of the 
Twenticth Volume of the RKRurat Rerosrrony will be 
issued on Saturday, the 26th of August, 1843. 

The character and design of the Rural Repository being 
generally known, as ithas been published nineteen years, 








« and received a widely extended share of public patronage, 
‘and highly recommended by a large portion of our cotem 


poraries of the press, and as it must be acknowledged to be 
one of the cheapest journals extant, the publisher deems it 


‘ unnecessary in his proposals for publishing another volume 


to say more than that it will be conducted upon the same 
plan, though somewhat improved, and at the same low 
rate,that he has reason to believe has heretofore given 
satisfaction to its numerous patrons. Inshort, alithatean 
serve to instruct and amuse, all thatis calculated either to 


‘ enlighten the understanding, or to improve the heart, is 
‘ eagerly and assiduously sought after to adorn the pages of 


‘ this publication. 


Not anideashall be found inits columns 


‘ which would tend to 


er 


**Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 
Or trom the softeyed maiden stealatear."* 


C€owroerrzowrs., 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 


‘ other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, every number cinbel 


lished with one or more superior Wood engraving, contain 
ing twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title 
page and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 
pages. It will be printed in handsome style, on medium 


. paper of asuperior quality, with good type; making, at the 


end of the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing 
matter equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which 


« will be both amusing and instructive in future years. 


TERMS.—@One Dollar per antium, INVARIABLY IN AD 
vance. Persons remitting us 33,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies; for $5,00, Seren Copies; tor $700; 
Ten Copies ; for 810,00, Fifteen Copies. We have a few 
copies of the 1th, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th vol 
umes, and any one sending for the 20th volume, can have as 


‘ many copies of either of the volumes as they wish, at the 


same rate. 
xy” Nosubscriptionreceived forlessthanoneyear. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 
7 POST MASTERS, are authorized to remitsubserip- 


* tions for a paper, free of expense. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription, 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1243 
ky EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 


¢ requested to give the above a few insertions, or at Jeasta 
¢ notice, and receive Subscriptions. 


ee 


rere 





